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Antiquities. 


\ ROMAN SEPULCHRAL STONE. 
—_— 

The editor of the Carlisle Patriot, in compliance 
with our request, has politely permitted us the use 
of the annexed engraving, accompanying the follow- 
ing interesting article, which appeared in his jour- 
nal, and which we trust will prove acceptable to the 


readers of the Kaleidoscope. 
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“As the cutting down of Gallow Hill, near this city, 
proceeds, many interesting remains of former ages are 
brought to light; but especially memorials of the incur- 
sion of the Romans, whose chief northern stations, as is 
well known, were in this district. On Tuesday last, a 
most interesting discovery was made, that of a well ex- 
ecuted and neatly designed Roman sepulchral stone, in 
fine preservation, five feet four inches long, and two feet 
nine inches and a half wide. It contains a female figure, 
in alto relievo, three feet in length, holding in her left 
hand a rudely-sculptured flower; in her right, a scarf, or 
some emblematical ornament, which is thrown over the 
shoulder. Underneath is the following inscription : 

Probably :—‘ Diis Manibus Aureliw. Aurelia vixit annos 
41. Memoriz loco, Pius Apolinaris conjugi carissime posuit.’ 

“To the Dii Manes of Aurelia. Aurelia lived 41 years. In 
memory, Pius Apolinaris placed (or consecrated) this to his 
most dear wife.” 

** The stone was found four feet and a half below the sur- 

















face of the hill, which was evidently a place of Roman 
sepulture. It lay with the figure and inscription down- 
wards. Near it was also discovered a roughly-executed 
capital of a Corinthian column, 2 inches by 16; also six 
Roman urns of various dimensions, one of them full of 
ashes; a lachrymatory; three jet rings, the largest three 
inches in diameter, and in an extraordinarily perfect state. 
For the gratification of our antiquarian readers, we shall 
next week present them with some further details and 
remarks, But we cannot conelude this hasty paragraph 
without expressing our deep regret that Carlisle has not a 
public museum, wherein to deposit the interesting anti- 
quities which are so frequently discovered in and around it.” 

In the number of the Patriot succeeding that in which 
the preceding article appeared, the following additional 
particulars were inserted :— 

‘* We this week present our antiquarian readers with an 
accurate engraving of the interesting Roman sepulchral 
stone described in the Patriot of Saturday last. 

‘¢ For the sake of these who may not have seen our for- 
mer paragraph, we repeat that this memorial of other days 
was found upon Gallow Hill, one mile from Carlisle, on 
Tuesday week, by the workmen employed there in lower- 
ing the turnpike road, which was originally the great Ro- 
man road to Carlisle, and near the western end of the great 
wall. The sculpture, it will be seen, is well executed, and 
very perfect. The stone is red free-stone, five feet four 
inches long, two feet nine inches and a half in width, and 
from six to seven inches and 2 half thick. It was found 
on the eastern side of the road, four feet and a half below 
the surface, at the highest part of the hill, about fifteen 
feet from the late hedge, and nearly opposite the spot 
where the milestone stood. The figure is in alto relievo, 
three feet long, and one foot two inches and a half broad ; 
head, seven inches in length. The letters of the inscription 
are uniform in size, one inch and a half long. 

‘¢ Near the stone there was also discovered a roughly 
executed Corinthian capital of a column, of yellowish free 
stone, 26 inches by 20—partially scooped out as if for the 
reception of an urn or lachrymatory. There were also found 
several Roman urns, lachrymatories, and three jet rings ; 
one of the latter perfect, and retaining all its original 
polish. The urns are of various dimensions; one quite 
sound and full of ashes; the others Smaller in size, and 
some of them defective. 

‘* A new reading of the inscription has been suggested 
to us. The letters which were last week taken for ML. 
are probably VL. Therefore, 

“Diis Manibus Aurelis. Aurelia vixit annos 41. 
Apolinaris conjugi carissimz posuit.” 

«To the Dii Manes of Aurelia, Aurelia lived 41 years. Ul- 
pius Apolinaris placed, or consecrated, this to bis most dear 
wife.” 

*¢ That the Gallow Hill was a place of Roman sepulture 
there can be little doubt; and there. is season to believe 
that the Britons may have also employed it as the deposi- 
tory of their dead—at least their undistinguished dead. 
Subsequently it beame a place of execution, and hence its 
name. Sir Walter Scott has commemorated the spot in 
his Heart of Mid-Lothian, and many of the rebels of 
1746 are well known to have suffered there; their graves 
are in the garden of Mr. Graham, on she western side of 


Ulpius 


the present occupier’s father, discovered, near the road 
side, the remains of the gibbet; and at the foot of it wer 
ashes, probably those of the fire at that period used in ex- 
ecutions for high-treason. The offenders, it would seem, 
suffered on the highest part of the hill, fronting the south, 
where there was a piece of waste ground; for a gentleman 
who resided in that neighbourhood informs us that he has 
heard his father speak of having gone upon Harraby-bill 
to witness the melancholy ceremony. In a return made to 
the Exchequer in 1610, the bridge over the Petteril, at 
the foot of the hill, is called Gallows Bridge—clearly in- 
dicating, as we have said above, that this spot long pre- 
viously enjoyed a similarly unpleasant distinction. It is 
difficult to say why a place so far distant from the city 
should, in those troublous times, have been chosen as « 
place of execution. Was it on account of its being the 
boundary of the soccage of Carlisle Castle? Perhaps it 
was confined to state criminals, the barbarous nature of 
whose punishment might render it desirable to remove it 
from the city. The capital punishments of 45, however, 
appear to have been the last which took place on Gallow 
Hill; for the usual scene of execution of ordinary crimi- 
nals for many years previous to 1808, was on a piece of 
waste ground, called the Low Sands, on the west side of 
Eden Bridge; since then, criminals have suffered within 
the precincts of the gaol. 
A correspondent says—** Beneath the monumental stone 
were the remains of what some have considered an oak 
coffin, the fragments of which consisted of strips of thin 
black boards, about six feet long. The soil is dry and 
gravelly, to which circumstance may be attributed the 
excellent state of preservation in which the stone appears, 
from the inscription being so high up, and the irregular 
shape of the base, it evidently seems to have been fixed, or 
intended to be fixed, upright in the earth, like our modern 
head-stones. One urn, four lachrymatories, and six coins, 
were found near it: also the head of some statue, of pretty 
nearly the natural size, the precise nature of which is not 
very obvious. The grave which the stone covered, or is 
supposed to have covered, is probably of later origin; and 
the monument may have been used for that purpose on 
account of being near at hand. Several other graves were 
discovered a few months ago at this place, which were no- 
ticed at the time in the Patriot ;* and it is not likely that 
any of these were Roman, for that people almost ulways 
burnt their dead.” 

We agree with our correspondent that the Roman se- 
pulchral stone must have been employed, as he assumes, 
at a much more recent period in the interment, perhaps, 
of some persons of distinction. Yet, during the prevalence 
of the custom of cremation, excavations, resembling graves, 
were frequently made for the reception of the bones and 
ashes. ‘* Two modes,” says Sir Richard Colt Hoare, in 
treating of barrows, &c. ** seem to have been adopted: at 
first, the body was burnt, and the ashes and bones col. 
lected and deposited on the floor of the barrow, or ina 
cist, excavated in the native chalk. This being the most 
simple, was probably the primitive custom practised by the 
Ancient Britons. The funeral urn, in which the ashes of 





* These graves consisted of large stones cramped together 
by iron, and one of them contained a coffineethey were com. 
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the dead were secpred, was the refinement of a later age. 
The bones, when burnt, were collected and placed within 
the urn, which was deposited with its mouth downwards 
in a cist cut in the chalk ; sometimes we have found them 
with their mouths upwards.” Sir Richard asks ** What 
is become of the bodies of the Romanized Britons?” To 
which Fosbroke replies, (Enc. Ant. vol. 2, p. 492.) ** Here 
it is to be observed that the British mode of burial, by a 
kistaven of rough stones, set edgewise, is proved from a 
similar Gaulish fashion found at Cocherel. Stukely says 
that barrows were commonly placed upon brinks of hills, 
hanging over a valley, where doubtless were the dwellings 
of the Celtic Britons.” Fosbroke adds, in a note, the fol- 
lowing from the Cambrian Register :— 

‘The tumuli and cairns were probably the funeral 
monuments of the ancient chiefs and their immediate de- 
pendents. The sepulchres of the commonalty are found 
upon ffie hills ; where there is a declivity, a slight hollow 
is to be seen, and the earth heaped below like a small 
hillock of an oblong form. These sepulchres may be seen in 
great numbers upon a hill called Pencoed, in Llangadfan. 
All these hollows are graves, and their manner of burial 
was thus performed : the dead body was laid upon the 
bare sward, plastered over with clay, and covered with dry 
turf; a fire was then made over it with furze, wood, &c. 
until the corpse was reduced to ashes, or so that the flesh 
was consumed, and the bones nearly burnt; then the 
charcoal and ashes were covered with earth, and sometimes 
stones were laid upon it.” Cambr. Reg. 1796, p. 382. 
Nicholson’s Camb. Trav. 768. In Germany whole fields 
full of sepulchral urns have been found. Graves with 
stone pillars were a very usual form with the old Britons.” 

That Gallow Hill was a Roman burying-place there can 
be no question, from the quantity of urns, coins, lamps, 
&c. which have been found there during the progress of 
the excavations now going on; and when the same road 
was lowered, many years ago, a great number of urns were 
likewise discovered along the line of the hedge on the 
eastern side; but the workmen invariably broke them in 
the expectation of finding moncy. 

No notice has been taken of this interesting spot in any 
work which treats of the antiquities of Carlisle. ‘The fol- 
lowing hint will be regarded, perhaps, as not unimportatt, 
taken in conjunction with the various Roman remains now 
brought to light, in showing not only that it wasa Roman 
station, but also fixing the name it bore. Mr. Morsley 
says, ** Arbeia appears to me to have been the most 
northerly of the stations which were next to those per 
lineam valli, for the Notitia sets down those which were 
garrisoned by several Numeri (cohorts;) and of these 
Arbeia is the first. Camden, from affinity of names, takes 
this for Ireby, in Cumberland, but there are no remains 
of a station at Ireby, nor have any Roman antiquities been 
found there ; and the argument from affinity of names is 
of less force, because there is another place of the same 
name in Lancashire. Harby Brow, or Harby Burgh, by 
the name, might bid as fair at least as Ireby, from which 
it is distant about two or three miles.’’ Now it is not 
unlikely that on or near the Gallow Hill might have been 
the Roman station Arbeia, which certainly very much 
resembles in sound the name of the adjoining hill, viz. 
Harraby, near which, too, there are mounds resembling 
Roman works. It further corresponds in being the * most 
northerly Roman station on this side of the wall.” And 
considering the uncertainty and conflicting opinions which 
prevail in respect to the sites of Roman stations, this 
supposition is at least as reasonuble as the best of those 
that we have ever met with. 

“Although these sepulchral remains are in better preser- 
vation than any of the same kind that we are acquainted 
with, they must be at least 1700 years old. The flower in 
the left hand of the figure is probably a poppy, emblemati- 
cal of fruitfulness, and that Aurelia was a married woman 
and mother of children—perhaps the wife of some officer of 
rank. We have no idea of what the lady holds in her 

ight hand. 


“The stone, urns, rings, &c. are in possession of Mr. 
Denton, the contractor for the work going on, who 
obligingly gives every facility to the gratification of public 
curiosity and inquiry. 

“* We solicit the opinions of our antiquarian friends.” 
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THE LATE MAJOR LAING. 





We give the following highty interesting intelligence re- 
lative to the late Major Laing, from the Literary Gazette: 
(From the Semaphore of Marseilles.) 

‘© It was known some days ago that Baron Rousseau, the 
French Consul-General and Chargé d’Affairs at Tripoli, 
had taken down his flag, in consequence of very serious dis- 
putes between the Pacha and himself, respecting the papers 
of Major Laing. If we may credit the information which 
we have received, Baron Rousseau is implicated in this 
affair. As soon as the official documents, which we expect, 
have reached us, we shall lose no time in laying them 
before the public. 

“© News received from Tripoli.—It was about three 
years ago that Major Laing, son-in-law of Colonel Ham. 
mer Warrington, Consul-General of England in Tripoli, 
quitted that city, where he left his young wife, and pene- 
trated into the mysterious continent of Africa, the grave 
of so many illustrious travellers. After having crossed the 
chain of Mount Atlas, the country of Fezzan, the desert 
of Lempta, the Sahara, and the kingdom of Ahades, he 
arrived at the city of Timbuctoo, the discovery of which 
has been so long desired by the learned-world. Major 
Laing, by entering Timbuctoo, had gained the reward 
of £3,000 sterling, which a learned and generous Society 
in London had promised the intrepid adventurer who 
should first visit the great African city, situated between 
the Nile of the Negroes and the river Gambaron. But 
Major Laing attached much less value to the gaining of 
the reward than to the fame acquired after so many 
fatigues and dangers. He had collected, on his journey, 
valuable information in all branches of science. Having 
fixed his abode at Timbuctoo, he had composed the jour- 
nal of his travels, and was preparing to return to Tripoli, 
when he was attacked by Africans, who undoubtedly were 
watching for him in the desert. Laing, who had but a 
weak escort, defended himself with heroic courage; he 
had at heart the preservation of his labours and his glory ; 
but in this engagement he lost his right hand, which was 
struck off by the blow of a yatagan. It is impossible to 
help being moved with pity at the idea of the unfortunate 
traveller, stretched upon the sand, writing painfully with 
his left hand to his young wife, the mournful account of 
the combat. Nothing can be so affecting as this letter, 
written in stiff characters, by unsteady fingers, and all 
soiled with dust and blood. ‘This misfortune was only the 
prelude to one far greater. Not long afterwards, some 
people of Ghadames, who had formed part of the Major’s 
escort, arrived at Tripoli, and informed Colonel Warring- 
ton that his relation had been assassinated in the desert. 
Colonel Warrington could not confine himself to giving 
barren tears to the memory of his son-in-law. The in- 
terest of his glory, the honour of England, the affections 
of a father, all made it his duty to seek after the authors 
of his murder, and endeavour to discover what had become 
of the papers of the victim. An uncertain report was soon 
spread that the papersof Major Laing had been brought to 
Tripoli by people of Ghadames ; and that a Turk named 
Hassouna Dghies had mysteriously received them. This 
is the same Dghies whom we have seen at Marseilles, dis- 
playing so much luxury and folly, offering to the ladies 
his perfumes and his shawls, a sort of travelling Usbeck, 
without his philosophy and his wit. From Marseilles he 
went to London, overwhelmed with debts, projecting new 
ones, and always accompanied by women and creditors. 
Colonel Warrington was long engaged in persevering re- 
searches, and at length succeeded in finding a clew to this 
horrible mystery. ‘lhe Pacha, at his request, ordered the 
people who had formed part of the Major’s escort to be 
brought from Ghadames. The truth was at length on 
the point of being known; but this truth was too formi- 
dable to Hassouna Dghies for him to dare to await it, and 
he therefore took refuge in the abode of Mr. Coxe, Consul 
of the United States. The Pacha sent word to Mr. Coxe 
| thet he recognised the inviolability of the asylum granted 
to [fassouna; but that the evidence of the latter being ne- 
ccssary in the prosecution of the proceedings relative to 
the assassination of Major Laing, he begged him not to 








favour his flight. Colonel Warrington wrote to his co}. 
league to the same effect. However, Hassouna Dghieg 
lett Tripoh on the 9th of August, in the night, in the dis. 
guise, it is said, of an American officer, and took refuge 
on board the United States corvette Fairfield, Captain 
Parker, which was then at anchor in the roads of Tripoli, 
Doubtless Captain Parker was deceived with respect to 
Hassouna, otherwise the noble flag of the United States 
would not have covered with its protection a man accused 
of being an accomplice in an assassination. _Itis fully be. 
lieved that this escape was ardently solicited by a French 
agent, whom we see, with a profound sentiment of grief, 
engaged in this affair. It is even said, that the proposal 
was first made to the captain of our (French) ships, but 
that he nobly replied, that one of the King’s officers could 
not favour a suspicious flight; that he would not receive 
Hassouna on board his ship, except by virtue of a written 
order, and at all events, in open day, and without disguise, 
The Fairfield weighed anchor August 10, in the morning, 
The Pacha, enraged at the escape of Hassouna, summoned 
to his palace Mohamed Dghies, brother of the fugitive, 
and there, in the presence of his principal officers, com. 
manded him, with astern voice, to declare the truth, 
Mohamed fell at his master’s feet, and declared upon oath, 
and in writing, that his brother Hassouna had had Ma. 
jor Laing’s papers in his possession, but that he had deli. 
vered them up to a person whom we shall refrain from 
naming, for a deduction of forty per cent. on the debts 
which he had contracted in France, and the recovery of 
which this person was endeavouring to obtain by legal pro. 
ceedings. The declaration of Mohamed extends to three 
pages, containing valuable and very numerous details re. 
specting the delivery of the papers of the unfortunate Ma 
jor, and all the circumstances of this strange transaction, 
cocccceseccsccccegacgvecspescccecccccccssecccoscess PE Shape and the 
size of the Major’s papers are indicated with the most 
minute exactness ; itis stated that these papers were taken 
from him near Timbuctoo, and subsequently delivered to 
the person abovementioned entire, and without breaking 
the seals of red wax,—a circumstance which would demon 
strate the participation of Hassouna in the assassination; 
for how can it be supposed otherwise, that the wretches 
who murdered the Major would have brought these pack. 
ages to such a distance without having been tempted by 
cupidity, or even the curiosity so natural to savages, to 
break open their frail covers? Mohamed, liowever, after 
he had left the palace, fearing that the Pacha in his anger 
would make him answerable for his brother’s crime, at. 
cording to the usual mode of doing justice at Tripoli, 
hastened to seek refuge in the house of the person of whom 
we have spoken, and implore his pretection. Soon after. 
wards the Consul-General of the Netherlands, accom. 
panied by his colleagues, the Consul-Generals of Sweden, 
Denmark, and Sardinia, proceeded to the residence of the 
person pointed out as the receiver, and in the name of 
Colonel Warrington, and by virtue of the declaration of 
Mohamed, called n him instantly to restore Major 
Laing’s papers. He answered haughtily, that this decla. 
ration was only a tissue of calumnies; and Mohamed, on 
his side, trusting, doubtless, in a pretended inviolability, 
yielding, perhaps, to fallacious promises, retracted his 
declaration, completely disowned it, and even went so far 
as to deny his own hand-writing. This recantation de 
ceived nobody-s the Pacha, in a transport of rage, sent to 
Mohamed his own son, Sidi Ali: this time influence was 
of no avail. Mohamed, threatened with being seized by 
the chiaouz, retracted his retractation ; and in a new de 
claration, in the presence of all the Consuls, confirmed 
that which he made in the morning before the Pacha and 
his officers. Now the outlines of this affair are clearly 
laid down, we submit them to the attention of France and 
of Europe. The reader will easily divine every thing that 
delicacy renders it our duty to pass over in silence. One 
consolatory fact results from these afflicting details: the 
papers of Major Laing exist, and the learned world will 
rejoice at the intelligence ; but in the name of humanity, 
in the name of science, in the name of national honoure 
compromised, perhaps, by disgraceful or criminal bat 
gains,— it must be hoped that justice may fall upon the 
guilty, whoever he may be.” 
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Days. |Morn. Nven.| Height, Festivals, &c. 

h.m.jth. m.lft. in 

Tuesday --.20] 4 52] 5 30j/11 9 

Wednesday21} 6 1h) 6 52/11 3 

Thursday 22! 7 30) 8 511 & 

Friday ----23) 8 36/9 1/12 3 

Saturday-.24) 9 24] 9 45/13 4 (Crispin. 

Sunday-.- 25/10 4110 22/14 5 119th Sunday after Trinity. 

Monday --26/10 39/10 5515 5 

Tuesday «-27|11 10/11 26/16 1 |New Moon, 7h,31m.mora: 
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stliscellanics, 


‘ 
LUDICROUS EVENT.—THE ARTIST AND THE 
COUNTRYMAN. 





The following laughable story, though the circumstance 
happened some time ago, may still afford some amusement 
to the lovers of the ludicrous. At the time when the dis- 
closure of the atrocities of the monsters Burke and Hare 
painfully engrossed the public attention, an artist residing 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Soho-square had occa- 
sion to advertise for a man-servant, who, in addition to the 
usual requisites, ** honesty and sobriety,”’ was to be ‘*from 
the country.” One morning a raw country lad presented 
himself as a candidate for the vacant situation, and was 
shown into the artist’s painting room. Our readers, of 
course, know that this apartment in an artist's house is in 
general very gloomy, the light being admitted only through 
asmall portion of the upper part of one window, whilst all 
the other casements, if there be any, are kept perfectly 
closed. Upon being left alone in this dark room, (for the 
artist, whom we shall call Mr. W., was not present,) some 
feelings of uneasiness began to stea] upon the countryman’s 
mind, whose vague and incipient apprehensions were not 
diminished by a closer observation of the apartment. The 
first object that arrested his attention was the easel, which 
unluckily happened at this time to have no canvas upon 
itto denote its use, and which to his excited imagination 
appeared an instrument of torture. Carrying his investiga- 
tion further, he perceived in a corner of the room a canvas 
doth spread over an object which from its form evidently 
could be nothing but a human body. This was what 
artists call a lay figure—a perfect representation of the 
human figure,—which they employ as a model when it 
may be inconvenient or unnecessary to procure a living 
model. It now occurred to the poor fellow that he had 
been decoyed into the house for the purpose of being 
“Burked,” and that the canvas cloth covered the body 
of some wretched victim who had just been murdered and 
not yet removed. Filled with this horsid idea, he en- 
deavoured to open the door by which he had entered, but 
found it fastened. He then crept softly to another door, 
which was glazed, and covered with a curtain. Drawing 
the curtain aside he beheld a spectacle which seemed to 
offer the verification of his worst fears. He saw Mr. W. in 
the ante-room, holding in his hand a large knife covered 
with blood, and a dish full of the vital stream standing 
him. Mr. W. was mixing up lake, and the knife he 
sed was a palette-knife. When the countryman recovered 
from the momentary stupor into which this horrid spec- 

le had thrown him, he determined to attempt his es- 
ape from a place which he conceived to be no better than 

human slaughterhouse. Watching, therefore, the op- 
portunity when Mr. W.’s back was turned, he opened the 
door suddenly, rushed out, struck the artist a blow on the 
head, which brought him to the ground, and then, passing 
ut by another door, made his way down stairs with all 
hespeed in his power. Mr. W., who happens to be deaf 

well as to labour under an impediment in speaking, 
jas not aware of the proximity of the countryman until 
he felt the blow which knocked him down. In falling he 
boke the plate containing the colour, which became 
meared over his hands and clothes. Mr. W., conceiving 
bat the man had been robbing him, pursued him instantly 
town stairs, and overtook him in the passage, where a 

uggle ensued between them. The countryman, who 
upposed that his life depended upon his exertions at that 
homent, put forth all his energies, and having overcome 
le artist, he ran out into the street screaming ** Burke” 
od “‘ murder.” In the scuffle some of the crimson from 

t. W.’s person was communicated to that of the clown, 
nd gave some colour to the dreadful cries which he ut- 

ed. Of course, a mob soon followed at his heels, until, 
erpowered by terror and exhaustion, he sank down in 
boho-square. At this moment the artist ran up, and 
4s about to seize him. The sight of this tormentor 

steeped in the colours of his trade,”’ and his knife **un- 
mannerly breeched in gore,” threw the poor countryman 
no fresh agonies. He appealed to the by-standers for 

tection against the artist, who, he said, was in the habit 
killing a dozen men every day, and now wished to de- 
patch him. Appearances were against the artist. He was 
umediately seized, and cries of ** Burke him !”’ resounded 
all sides. Some of the crowd, in the height of their in- 
ignation, proposed to sacrifice him on the spot with his 

nknife; but others, more knowing, thought it better 
hat, for the sake of example, he should undergo the cere- 
lony of trial previous to execution; his death, however, 


tempts at explanation were looked upon as so many proofs 
of his guilt. He was being dragged off to Bow-street when 
some of his neighbours interfered un his behalf, and en- 
deavoured to explain the mistake. With considerable 
difficulty the mob was persuaded to carry the artist to his 
own house; but it was not until a deputation from the 
crowd had inspected the premises and tasted the colour, 
to satisfy themselves that it was not blood, that he was set 
at liberty. 
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SWISS LEGENDS. 
— 
(From the New Monthly Magazine.) 


Rinkelberg isa nice village, in a lovely situation on 
the Lake of Brienz. There are the remains of an old 
castle, and a church is now built close beside them. A ro- 
mantic tale is told of the last lord of this place. He be- 
came enamoured of the daughter of a fisherman, remark- 
able for her beauty, in the village opposite, across the lake. 
He often begged her father to bring her to his castle and 
leave her with him; but the old father said he should 
rather prefer her death. One day he brought her, accom- 
panying her himself, but could not be prevailed upon to 
leave her, which so enraged the tyrant lord that from his 
castle he shot the poor girl in the heart, as she was return- 
ing home in her father’s boat. 

The old man seemed to take no notice, but he nurtured 
the deep cold vengeance of a true Swiss heart. He buried 
his daughter, and left the country. Some time after, the 
tyrant lord wished to build another castle on a neighbour- 
ing eminence, and for that purpose he summoned all the 
best architects. The old father of the unfortunate maid 
seized the opportunity of revenging her tate; he suffered 
his beard to grow, and otherwise disguised himself com- 
pletely. Pretending to be a master-mason, he presented 
himself before the Lord of Rinkelberg, took him to the 
hill where the castle was to be built, tried the rock, con- 
sidered the situation, and, finally, asked the lord what 
his castle should be called. ‘* Schadenburg, the castle of 
wrong,”’saidhe. ** No; Freyburg, the castle of liberty,” 
resumed the pretended mason, and at the same time he 
struck the vile lord a blow with his hammer, which de- 
spatched him within sight of the spot where his fair victim 
had perished through his unworthy and ungoverned pas- 
sions. Tradition assures us of the safety of the old fisher- 
man. The tyrant was the last of his race; and his was 
not a character to attract the affection of the neighbouring 
peasants, who, most likely, shielded their countryman from 
the rage of the lord’s retainers, had any been willing to 
revenge his death. 

At the distance of a long walk from Interlachen is the 
Beatenhohle, or St. Beat’s Cave. You arrive there through 
a pretty wood of firs, in many places close to the lake of 
Thun, and indulging you with many peeps of its waters 
through openings in the dark trees. An ancient direction- 
post points the way to this once celebrated place of pil- 
grimage. Having passed this, you still ascend to a high 
face of perpendicular rock, in which is a cavern shaded by 
trees and bushes, out of which runs astream, which forms, 
lower down, the pretty cascade of Beatenbach, seen by all 
voyagers on the Lakeof Thun. Tradition assigns this as 
the residence of the first preacher of Christianity in this 
neighbourhood. For the honour of my countrymen, [| 
rmoust fain declare him to have been an Englishman, who, 
returning from Rome, where the Pope had taken great 
pains with his edification, and given him the name of Beat, 
was quite in despair on seeing the dreadful state of this, 
then heathen valley. Finding no one would take him into 
their home, he sought three days for a habitation, and at 
last rejoiced in finding a very sorry one,—none other than 
this cave, where, I fear, the water must, at times, have 
been a great annoyance to him. However, Satan was a 
still greater plague, if report speak truth. Seven days he 
battled with him for this miserable hole; till at last faith 
and prayer prevailed, and St. Beat obtained possession ;— 
but not quiet; for the devil raised a most dreadful tem- 
pest when the good Saint wished to go and administer the 
food of the word to a faithful flock who waited for him, 
broke his boat, and reduced him to despair, till he cast 
himself down on his red mantle; and then the devil's 
spite was amply made up to him, for he was wafted on it 
high over the waves to the expectant congregation, who, 
no doubt, were much strengthened and confirmed by his 


circumstances ; and, unfortunately, being, as before stated, | sermon ; feeling quite sure, that, if he had it down in 
afflicted with an impediment in his speech, his abortive at~ | black and white, to show at the judgment day, these un- 


lucky wights would all be condemned, without mercy, to 
everlasting chains. So many slept, that the goat’s-skin 
the devil liad with him was quite full; and in order to 
stretchit tomake it hold more, he pulled it with his teeth till 
his head knocked against the pulpit and rang again, which 
made Beat, who was watching him, burst into a loud laugh, 
and woke all the sleepers for that day. The miraculous 
virtues of Beat’s chek seem to have ceased after this—for 
fear, I suppose, of his becoming too conceited. He is 
said to have died in peace, leaving Christianity prosperous 
on the shores of the Bended Lake, (as the Lake of Thun 
is called in these legends,) and in all the neighbouring 
country, 





FAITH AND GOOD WORKS. 


The doctrine of assurance, which of late has become so 
popular among the valetudinarians who flock to the sea- 
bathing villages in our Frith, (says the Paisley Advertiser) 
whether orthodox or not, is assuredly one of the m@t com- 
fortable for all fearless and impudent sinners. Last sum- 
mer, the Rev. Gentleman who has most successfully 
expounded this doctrine, and distinguished himself for 
zeal in proselytizing the chance visitants of his parish, 
happened to get into a keen controversy on the subject of 
assurance with a ferryman, while crossing one of the lochs 
in his neighbourhood. John, the boatman, had a mind 
of his own on the question, and felt proud to discuss the 
nice point of faith with his pastor. The latter, with his 
usual fervour, unfolded his views, and marshalled forth 
his arguments, all, as the satirist has it, ** weel nailed wi’ 
Scripture.” John found the talk all against him, and 
tried in vain to thrust in a word—but no; reason followed 
after reason, illustration clustered about illustration, and 
quotation thundered after quotation, unceasingly. De- 
spairing of being heard on his native element, (they were 
half across the ferry by this time,) John rested on his oars, 
and let the boat drift a little out of its course. ‘** Pull 
away, John,” cried the Ministez, ** the boat’s drifting.”’ 
** TI see that,” said John; ** but can ye tell me wi’ whilk 
o’ thir oars I should row; for the tane I ca’ fuith, and the 
ither gude warks 2” The pastor smiled ; and John, seeing 
his advantage, followed it up. ** Deed, Sir, ye may lec- 
ture about the virtue of assurance and the worthlessness of 
warks till the sun gaes down ; but just look at me and my 
boat, and I'll put the subject in a clearer light than either 
lang-nebbit words or beuk-learning has ever done. The 
oar in my right hand I call faith; that in or left T call 
gude warks. Now, Sir, gin I pull wi’ faith allenarly, 
awa’ the boat gangs round and round to the tae side, but 
disna gang an inch forward. Gin I tak them baith, how. 
ever, and pull wi’ a’ my heart and strength, the boat cuts 
through the water like a steamer, and reaches the ither 
side in a jiffey! Noo for the moral and application there- 
fore,” quoth Jolin, exultingly :—** A man’s soul may be 
likened to this bit coble; and before it makes ony speed 
towards its last mooring-place, it maun_ hae twa oars— 
ane o’ faith, and ane o’ gude warks; and baith maun be 
pulled in nae feck'ess fashion. Wor if ye have seen that 
if either ane or the ither be used singly, the boat may taigie 
and pouter about lang enough, at the mercy o’ wind and 
wave, and yet never budge out o’ the bit. It may be lost 
in the trough o’ the sea o’ utter damnation, but deed, Sir, 
it has sma’ chance of ever touching the shores of salvation. 
Disna that ding the feet frae assurance, Mr. ——— ?”” 





Delicate Workmanship.—Mr. Peter Atherton has ma- 
nufactured scissors of so minute a size, that twenty-six 
pairs of them weigh no more than a grain.—We have in 
our possession at present a common cherry-stone which 
contains within it 144 silver spoons !—Edinburgh Literary 
Gazettc.—W bat is this, compared with the minute works 
of art, described by Baker in bis history of the Microscope. 
We shall give one specimen from the many he adduces :— 
** Oswald Nelinger made a cup of a pepper corn, which 
held twelve hundred other cups, all turned in ivory, each 
gilt on the edge, and standing ona foot. There Was room 
tor four hundred more.”"—Edit. Kal. 





Musical Puns.—A gentleman who had beer taking les- 
sons in singing, and had just been initiated into the myste- 
ries of ** Sol fa, ut re, la mi, &c.”” was boasting the other 
day of the progress he had made. ** I have got to sol fa 
already,” said he. ** Indeed!” replied a friend, ** I did not 





miraculous appearance. Another sweet bit of revenge he 
obtained over Satan, who in the Church, when one of 





ith or without law, was a thing determined on. Nothing 
Ho be imagined greater than the astonishment of the 
t at being taken into custody under such extraordinary 





Beat’s converts was preaching, was very busy in a corner 
under the pulpit, setting down the names of all those who 
fell asleep on a very hot day after a long walk, during the 


know you had got so fur! ‘La’ me! whata bad pun!” 
was the immediate retort. But his friend was not to be 
beaten so easily: ** Ah! Sir,’”’ he rejoined, with a smart. 
ness that ever characterizes him, ** that last joke was very 


outré!” 


ooo 
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Woetry. 





AUTUMN LEAVES. 
—— 


‘They are fading away, they are fading away, 
The day of their glory is o'er; 

And@hilled by the night breeze, and touched by decay, 
For the pride of the woodlands deplore. 


Upwhirled to the sky, and now prostrate in earth, 
See the autumn leaves withered, and sere; 

Ye hail’d with delight the glad hour of their birth, 
Refuse not their relics a tear. 


iiark! caught ye the moan of that lowly one now, 
At your feet as unconscious it fell? 

Ah, yes! and remembrance o’ershadows your brow; 
It echoed a dying farewell. 


The music of bells, the deep dirge of the waves, 
The carol of days that are gone, 

These all have a yoice; but the voice of the leaves 
Has a mastery, and language its own. 


And hollow, and wild, and prophetie of woe, 
Like a lament it sounds through the gloom ; 
And the lofty who hear, as the humble must bow, 
Tis the voice of decay and the tomb. 


And full on the heart with its funeral tone, 
Full heavy it presses, and dread; 

And the spirit subdued, to the quiet land gone, 
High intercourse holds with the dead. 


Ye are fair, autumn leaves, and your beauty’s decline 
is lovelier than that of its birth; 

For the language ye breathe is a language divine, 
In your pride ye but whispered of earth. 


Ve are fading away, ye are fading away, 
The day of your triumph is o'er ; 

Put dear to the heart in your mourning array, 
And loved, though ye dazzle no more. 


Autunin leaves, fare ye well; ye mute teachers, farewell! 
And, oh, may your lesson sublime 

Instruct the worn spirit its murmurs to quell, 
Resigned to the evils of time. 

Liverpool. G. 


Ee 


LINES 
NO THE LETTERS OF DEPARTED FRIENDS. 
—_—- 
Remembron cers of joys long fled, 
OF wit! hopes, and sorrow’s smart, 
Ve brine are nory of the dead 
‘Yo my lone heart. 
Remembrancer of faithful friends, 
Tranveripts co’ hearts whom much I loved, 
My memory weeping o'er (hem bends, 
Ry ceuth removed. 


When looking o'er these relics dear, 
And musing on eur parted love, 
This thought alone should dry each tear— 
They're gone above. 


And, oh! could faith, unveiled, behold 
The glories of yon heavenly place, 
And see them tuning )arps of gold 
Fo ring His praise, — 





My night of grief would end in day, 
Ecstatic bliss would fill my breast, 
Longing for wings to flee away 
And be at rest. 


And when at length I cease to breathe, 
Resting like them in peace at last, 
And silent lie, the sod beneath, 
Life’s turmoil past, 
Then angel-convoys—fiames of light,—~ 
To whom from earth to‘heaven 'tis given 
Spirits to guide, direct my flight 
Upward to heaven. 


Huddersfield. 








TO THE NAUTILUS. 
— 
BY HARTLEY COLRIDGE, ESQ. 


(From the Winter’s Wreath for 1829.) 


Where Ausonian summers glowing 
Warm the deep to life and joyance ; 
And gentle zephyrs, nimbly blowing, 
Wanton with the waves, that flowing 
By many a land of ancient story, 
And many an isle renowned in glory, 
Leap along in gladsome buoyance; 
There, Marinere, 
Dost thou appear 
In fiery pinnace gaily flashing, 
Thro’ the white foam proudly dashing, 
The joyous playmate of the buxom breeze, 
The fearless fondling of the mighty seas, 


Thou the light sail boldly spreadest, 
O’er the furrowed waters gliding ; 
Thou nor wreck nor foeman dreadest, 
Thou nor helm nor compass needest ; 
While the sun is bright above thee, 
While the bounding surges love thee, 
In their deepening bosoms hiding, 
Thou canst not fear, 
Small Marinere ! 
Though the tides, with restless motion, 
Bear thee to the desert Ocean, 
Far as the Ocean stretches to the sky, 
‘Tis all thine own, ’tis all thine empery. 


Lame is Art; and her endeavour 
Follows Nature's course but slowly, 
Guessing, toiling, seeking ever, 
Still improving, perfect never, 
Little Nautilus! Thou showest 
Deeper wisdom than thou knowest, 
Lore which man should study lowly, 
Bold faith and cheer, 
Small Marinere! 
Are thine within thy pearly dwelling, 
To theea law of life compelling, 
Obedience, perfect, simple, glad, and free, 
To the great Will that animates the sea! 


eee 
BUT JUST TOO LATE. 
—— 
I knew a man—a worthy man, 
Few were his faults and small; 
Who kept his temper and his word, 
Whatever might befall; 

But that he had one little fault, 
With deep rezret I state; 

For ever and anon had he 

To make this trite apology, 
That he was—just too late! 





This was his fault when he was young, 
A bonny boy at school; 

Nor e’er could dame or pedagogue 
Conferm him to their rule; 


§. J. 


Yea it is said, that bride and maid 

Were both compelled to wait, 
When on his wedding morn, (strange crime!) 
Instead of long before the time, 

He came—but just too late! 


I’ve known him call’d to gaze upon 
A meteor in its flight; 
To watch the sun or moon’s eclipse, 
Or strange Aurora’s light; 
To see down glide into the tide 
Some ship when launched in state ; 
He came all anxious to behold 
Sights that attracted young and old 
He came—but just too late! 


How oft to dine, to sport, to bathe, 
—Receive accounts, or pay ; 

Go with his children, wife, or friend, 
Or meet them on the way; 

His aid to lend to help a friend, 
Or purchase an estate ; 

To go by horse, or coach, or sea, 

How oft, with all his haste, would he 
Be just—-but just too late! 


To field, to market, or to chureh, 
As all his friends well know, 
Though sure as ever duty calls, 
Is he so sure to go; 
But then, alas! it comes to pass, 
Sure as a thing of fate; 
That he, whatever be the hour, 
With every means within his power, 
Is always—jusé too late! 


EEE 


PLUCKING FOWLS ALIVE! 
—— 

We have sometimes been shocked to hear that 
dealers in poultry, in order to render fowls tender, 
pluck them when living. The very thought of the 
bare possibility of such atrocious cruelty must make 
all who are not utterly lost to feeling, shudder; 
but how will they recoil with horror when we as 
sure them that this barbarous practice prevails in our 
markets. God forbid that it should be common! but 
that the act has been perpetrated in one of our mar. 
kets we have but too indisputable proof, as a young 
lady with whom we are intimately acquainted saw 
a fowl struggling whilst the inhuman poulterer was 
deliberately plucking it, on Saturday morning last, 
and the impression made on the young lady’s mind 
is agonizing beyond expression. 

We made inquiry on the subject from the over. 
looker of the market, who informed us that it was 
contrary to the regulations either to kill or pluck 
fowls in the market. 

Whatever the rules may be, the fact is precisely as 
we have stated ; and we have taken the earliest op- 
portunity of thus publicly noticing it, in order to 

ut a stop to such abominable cruelty in future. We 
iow the woman who committed the act, and we 
shall take care that she shall see this paragraph, 
which we conclude by assuring her, that we shall 
have an eye to her proceedings, and that if ever sheis 
detected in such an act again, we will not only sum- 
mon her before the magistrates to answer for her 
conduct, but will publish her name, in order that all 
persons who are not like herself, lost to the common 
feelings of our nature, may avoid dealing with her. 

We are sorry to disgust our readers with this rela 
tion, which is not at all suitable to the nature of our 
work ; but we feel assured that our obvious motive 
for the exposure will be deemed a sufficient excuse. 


i 





Stonyhurst College.—Our readers will see from the 
advertisement, that an elegant and correct view of the 
Catholic College at Stonyhurst may be procured at 4 
trifling cost. The view embraces the beautiful grounds i! 





the vicinity of the college. 
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The Philanthropist. 





ON THE PRISONS OF PHILADELPHIA. 
—P— 
(Concluded from our last.) 

The result of this experiment, which already includes 
four years of trial, is :— 

1. That many persons formerly lost to society are restored 
to it, bicome useful members of the community, and bring 
back ino it those habits of labour and industry, which in 
every qiarter of the globe are the most certain and power- 
ful presevatives against wickedness and crimes. 

2. Tint the expense of their detention does not fall upon 
the publr. Since the state which had formerly to support 
only the expenses of repairs, and of servants’ wages, 
(even befire the establishment of the nail manufactories*) 
is it a ths time burdened with no part of the expense ; 
but has, on the contrary, an excess of income arising from 
this fund, which is thrown into the public treasury, to be 
employed in other public works.+ 

The success of the new system is on the point, therefore, 
of being more complete than Howard himself had ven- 
tured to contemplate : for he considered the hope, that the 
labour of prisoners would defray the expenses of their 
detention 3 an illusion ;¢ and yet, those in the gaol of 
Philadelphii, on their dismission, besides paying their ex- 
penses of evey kind, take with them an overplus of profit. 
His opinion was, likewise, that fetters, and even whipping, 
were indispeisable in the management of prisons ;§ and 
yet, all corporeal correction, as well as irons, are forbidden 

in thisgeol. And lastly, the punishment of death, which, 
according to Howard, the law ought still to inflict on 
housebreskers, incendiaries, and murderers in general, is 
confined bere to murders of the first degree. This punish- 
ment, so often enacted by legislators, merely because they 
were embarrassed how to dispose of the criminals to whom 
they granted life, ought then only, according to every 
principle of morality and sound policy, to be pronounced 
when no ether means exist of preserving the community 
from some great peril. In every uther case, it becomes a 
cruelty detrimental to its true interests; which, after all, 
punishes tae criminal less severely than a rigid and long 
detention, than that exact and close confinement in separate 
cells, which leaves the insulated criminal to the heart-rend- 
ing recollection of his crimes; condemns him to drag on, 
in sad inquietude, long days of listless uneasiness; and 
makes him feel that he is astranger, and as it were, alone, 
in the universe. 

Hitherto the state of Pennsylvania alone has ventured 
to change the common criminal jurisprudence, and the 
usual management of prisons; other states have waited 
the event of these essays. 

William Bradford published, in 1793, a pamphlet, in 
which, after giving an account of the reasons for, and 
effects of, these alterations, he demonstrates the injustice 
and ill-policy of the punishment of death ; excepting in 





* As this manufacture is continually increasing, and its 
profits depend on the number of hands employed in it, a 
general idea only is given of the profits it affords the house, 
which are positive, andalready considerable. It is to be wished 
that a particular statement of the whole expense of the esta- 
blishments, and the produce of each branch of labour were 
given to the public, by theinspectors. Thisinformation, and 
those details are of great importance, but cannot be brought 
forward with any confidence bya traveller, desirous to publish 
nothing but truth, 

+ The whole sum levied upon the county, for the wages of 
the gaoler and turnkeys, for repairs, &c. amounted only to 
one thousand dollars. It may be proper to add, that during the 
period in which fetters were made use of in the prison, the 
blacksmith’s bill alone amounted on an average to eight hun- 
dred dollars! but that at present, and for four years past, it 
has not risen to forty. 

¢t Howard on Prisons, Vol. II. p. 41. 

§ Ibid. Vol, IJ, p. 227. On Prison Regulations. 


the single case of premeditated murder. This pamphlet, 
dispersed by the veneficent society instituted to alleviate 
the miseries of prisons, has found its way through every 
part of North America. The attention of the legislative 
assemblies, and of every philanthrepic individual in each 
State, has been turned upon it. They are uniting to 
collect information on the details of this new system, and 
the best methods of putting them in practice. The Legis- 
lature of New York passed a law with this tendency, during 
its last session. That of New Jersey is employed in the 
same work. That of Massachusetts is pursuing the same 
object, at the solicitation of its Attorney-General. And 
Congress have lately nominated a committee, to examine 
what mitigations may be adopted in the criminal juris- 
prudence of the Union. Before long, the system will 
become general in America. 


May the new continent, accustomed to receive from 
Europe that illumination which her youth and inexpe- 
rience require, serve, is her turn, as a model to reform 
the criminal jurisprudence, and establish a new system of 
imprisonment, in the old wor:d; severe, and terrible, yet 
humane and just. To America, it must be confessed, we 
are indebted for the first example. The opinions that gave 
it birth, are doubtless of European origin. In that 
country, the cause of humanity has found able and zea- 
lous advocates. But the attempt:at an almost entire abo- 
lition of the punishment of death, and the substitution of 
a system of reason and justice, to that of bonids, ill-treat- 
ment, and arbitrary punishment, was never made but in 
America. The obstacles to such an attempt, it must be 
acknowledged, are in Europe almost insurmountable. 
But they were not small even in this country: they were 
believed to be great; and they were much multiplied. 
The prejudices of most men were opposed to the innova- 
tion; and notwithstanding this, the courage and perseve- 
rance of a few citizens terminated in triumph. Two 
hundred and eighty prisoners are kept in awe, at this 
moment, by five persons,” without arms of any kind, and 
without dogs. Of these, only ninety are convicts, and are 
subjected to the modern discipline. The other hundred 
and ninety prisoners are, however, no less under the keep- 
ing of these five persons ; and with respect to the convicts, 
it must be remembered, that they are condemned cri- 
minals, of the same class with those who, a few years 
back, were not to be restrained by fetters, whipping, 
mutilations, nor even death ; who, when released from 
prison, were speedily brought back for fresh crimes; but 
who now, tamed by the unrelaxed exercise of reason, di- 
etetic regimen, severity, and order, submit, without oppo- 
sition, to fixed rules: and are seldom culpable of the 
slightest act of disobedience. Meanwhile, crimes are be- 
come more rare throughout the state, and the tranquillity 
of the city more complete; a strong and irrefragable proof 
of the advantages of the new system; which is further 
confirmed by the contrary effects observable in all the other 
states. 

I am well aware that the great ease with which perma- 
nent property may be acquired in America, by industry, 
is a means of rendering crimes less frequent, as well as of 
modifying their general appearance. I am aware, chat in 
our great communities of Europe, there exist crimes and 
criminals, of which, happily for this country, there exists 
here no idea, and no prototype ; consummate villains, who 
breathe nought but viciousness and crimes, and appear 
inaccessible to remorse. I know that the number of our 
criminals is alarming; that the difficulty of finding for 
them proper seclusion, and proper occupation, is immense 3 
but the principles of justice, and wise policy, allow not 
the infliction of death, except on those whose existence is 
dangerous to society ; and to these principles we ought to 
listen. We ought not to allow them that wide interpreta- 





* That is, one woman, and four men. The widow of the 
late gaoler has i, who died in 1793, of 


the yellow fever, and executes perfectly the details of her 


ded her husb: 
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tion which our systems of jurisprudence have hitherto 
assigned them. We ought rather to adhere to them with 
strictness ; and endeavour, by every possible method, to 
render the punishment of death useless. I am not far 
from being of opinion that capital punishments may be 
soon reduced to the single case of treason of the first 
degree, as applied to the ringleaders of a party; when 
the publicity of their destruction can alone restore tran- 
quillity ; and while the knowledge of their existence, ever 
in fetters, may supply strength and aliment to the spirit ot 
revolt. To punish with death, even a premeditated 
murder, unless the criminal cannot be confined in safety, 
and affords no hope of his amendment, is nething better 
than a species of revenge. This opinion Will, I am sensi. 
ble, disgust many readers. But it will, upon mature re- 
flection, become, perhaps, less abhorrent to their prejudices 
and feelings, especially when they recollect that murder 15 
not in general an habitual crime, as theft is; amd that, 
consequently, the amendment of the guilty is a subject of 
more reasonable hope. In general, I am of opinion that, 
by the help of well-concerted and well-executed plans,— 
of unshaken constancy and fortitude, followed up by great 
prudence in the transition from the present system to the 
new one, we might, even in Europe, flatter ourselves 
with expectations of success. 

When the promoters of this new system are asked how 
it happens that the convicts wear the appearance, and 
conduct themselves in the manner we observe, they reply, 
** Have not you seen in London men who venture to put 
their heads into lions’ mouths? Have not you seen in 
Philadelphia children leading unmuzzled panthers, and 
carrying them in their arms? If so, why renounce the 
design of taming men?” They might have added, that 
Doctor Hunter, of York, in England, a physician who 
has been remarkably successful in the cure of insanity, 
places his principal dependance on removing from the 
enraged patients all appearance of constraint, and assists, 
by a mild and gentle treatment, their return to reason. 
Will this comparison of criminals with madmen appear 
preposterous? Surely it ought not. Nothing more is 
wanting than to find men who will devote themselves, 
without relaxation, to this important work. And doubt- 
less such are to be found in England; such are to be 
found in France. If this last unfortunate country ex- 
hibited before the Revolvtion more corruption, perhaps, 
than any other country ; if, since that change, it has un- 
happily exhibited more scenes of atrocity and horror than 
can easily be described, there have always existed, and 
still exist, in the midst of this corruption, and these 
crimes, men of a pure, courageous, and enterprising vir- 
tue, ready and desirous to act for the advantage of man- 
kind. Philanthrepy is not found only in the books of 
philosophers; it is deeply engraven in the people's hearts, 
and waits only the establishment of a wise government, 
which will afford it the means or liberty of exertion, to 
manifest itself with utility. A slight homage paid to 
virtue, not that homage which is obtained by intrigue, 
(and whieh affords encouragement to vice alone) but that 
voluntary respect bestowed on men, whom a long and 
upright course of well-doing has proved to be worthy of 
the tribute, will bring forward many, and give birth to 
more. The man who sacrifices himself for the good of 
the human race, is, nevertheless, desirous that his good 
be known ; that he is neither a common nor a useless cha. 
racter. He secks no other, but he still hankers after this 
reward; and if perchance this hankering be a weakness, 
this weakness itself is useful to society, and deserves the 
caresses of every good administration. The recompense 
paid to virtue will produce many imitators; and surely 
no government will hang back through fear of the expenses 
of this reform, whether for the improvement of the prisons, 
which is its basis, or for the subsistence of the convict 
thus rescued from the uselessness and injustice of capital 
punishments. 

The latter part of the expense would, indeed, be only 





temporary ; but supposing it to be perpetual, what go~ 
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vernment can, in the present day, be so unenlightened as | have been actually condemned for ascertained crimes, ought 


not to know, that the preservation of its citizens, 


and | not to be intermixed with other prisoners. 


It is required 


the amendment of those who do wrong, is one of the most | | by the different nature of their situation, and for the sake 
positive obligations; that it is itself guilty of every crime Of their amendment, as well by the regard due to those 


imputable to its negtigs nee or improvidence ? It ought 
not to lose one moment, nor withhold any expenses, till 
it has made reparation to the community for such long- 


continued wrongs. 


It is not my intention at this time to write a treatise of | 


criminal jurisprudence, nor of public morality, nor even 
of philanthropy. I confine myself to the single observa- 
tion, that no great change in the diminution of crimes can 
take place in Europe, except by the establishment of some 
species of education, which shall extend itself to every 
class of the community, impress the rising generation with 
the knowledge of their duties, and furnish them with 
incitements to perform them. The greater number of 
criminals in every state of Kurope are of that class which 
is the most destitute of every species of education; whe- 
ther of instruction, or of example more powerful than 
precept. Scotland, where education is more general than 
in any other country of Europe, is likewise the least de- 
graded by crimes. The tables given in the works of 
Howard show that fifty-eight prisoners only have been 
condemned to death in the space of twenty years in this 
kingdom, whose population amounts to at least 1,600,000 
souls, an average of scarcely three in each year; while, 
during the same period, four hundred and thirty-four 
have been condemned to death in the circuit of Norfolk 
in England, comprehending six counties, whose popula- 
tion can be hardly estimated at more than 800,000 per- 
sons; besides eight hundred and seventy-four sentenced 
to transportation; which makes an annual average of 
sixty-six capital convicts. In New England, where 
(excepting Rhode Island) the laws and manners of the 
people powerfully concur to render education general 
among every class of citizens, there are comparatively 
fewer crimes committed than in any other part of America, 
excepting where the system of criminal jurisprudence has 
been alt red, and the new management of prisoners has 
taken place, as in Pennsylvania, where education is less 
within ‘the reach of the great body of the people, bur 
where the penal code is milder, and the discipline of the 


prisons more strict, more severe, and more accordant to 
the principles of justice. In this latter state, out of ten 
convicts, seven are, at least in general, strangers, and in 


particular natives of Ireland, who bring with them from 
their own country litle besides poverty, ignorance, and 
habits of indolence, the seeds of every kind of vice ; seeds 
which, however, bave not produced their fruit so plenti- 
fully here as in other countrics; because the price of 
Inbour being high, and employment easily obtained, the 
acquisition of the means of subsistence is so facilitated as 
scarcely to leave any one, though ever so little industrious, 
the possibility of want. The criminals who are natives of 
ive states are likewise commonly of the class the most des- 
titute of education. Can these facts, which are well au- 
thenticated, and of indubitable authority, leave any doubt 
what methods we must pursue in order to correct and 
diminish crimes ; or what success we may expect from the 
attempt ? 

1 have observed that the new discipline established in 
the prison of Philadelphia is hitherto extended to the con- 
viets only. Obstacles, the detail of which would be ill 
placed here, have hitherto prevented its application to the 
other classes of prisoners, but they are less formidable 
than those which have been subdued ; and the evils of the 
ancient system, to which these prisoners are still con- 
demned, appear more hideous by the side of that truly 
admirable administration which governs the convicts. 
Meantime these prisoners, separated into different classes 
according to the reasons of their detention, are fed upon 


puddings and vegetables, for which the Union, the state, 


the county, or the individual who applied for their arrest, 
pays one shilling per day. 
they could be put into a distinct prison. 


It is much to be wished that 
Convicts, who 


| 


.| increased, 





prisoners whose criminality is not proved. 

It is perhaps of still greater importance to banish from 
the prisons those humiliating distinctions, those forms of 
subaltern degradation in which the blacks are, in several 
instances, held with respect to the whites, though con- 
demned for the same crimes, and by the same tribunals. 
Is this a homage which the inspectors pay to opinion in a 
country where slavery is not yet abolished? It is not 
easy to conceive fhis to be the case when it is known that 
almost all the inspectors belong to a society which pleads 
for the freedom of the blacks. It is still less conceivable 
after observing in the management of the prisons so many 
proofs of their humanity and justice; and yet this practice 
is an evident offence against both. 

The situation and distribution of apartments in the pri- 
son of Philadelphia is likewise susceptible of much im- 
provement; its size especially might be advantageously 
and its security made greater. This very 
imperfection, however, an attempt to remedy which is 
making, reflects additional honour on the good order and 
salubrious regimen which are kept up in the gaol. 

May the inspectors of the prisons persevere in the exact 
and vigilant superintendance which they now exercise, 
and cause to be exercised by their assistants! The com- 
mon effect of extraordinary good luck is to increase our 
confidence almost to excess, and consequently diminish 
the rigour of our carefulness. Such negligence would soon 
allow the entrance of great disorder into the prison; a 
disorder which might injure, perhaps irreparably, the 
maintenance in America, and the establishment in Europe, 
of this just and beneficent system of criminal jurisprudence 
and prison government. Every innovation which tends 
to good finds always such inveterate enemies in malice, 
want of reflection, and above all, in ignorance, that who- 
ever labours for the benefit of mankind ought carefully 
to avoid furnishing them with weapons of offence. 








| From Jan, 1787, From June, 1791, 
me l » March, 1795. 
CRIMES, . et i" rtl <0 Ok i ~ hers ase 8 
System. System. 
Murder --+--seesseeseverees | 9 e 
Manslaughter +-..e+e+ereeee | escsccooecss 5 
Robbery «+ es eseeeeereceeenee | 39 3 
Burglary++++sessees beseeeeee| V7 16 
Larceny «+-seeeeseeeeerenees | 374 163 
FOrgery «sees seceeees coerce | 5 10 
Counterfeiting. -....++..6+ a 6 4 
Misdemeanor, first degree - ‘| 4 3 
Ditto second degree H 13 1 
Receiv. stolen goods, Ist deg.) | 26 1 
Ditto 2d deg, | 6 5 
Horse stealing «+ ++++e+-+eeee | 10 27 
Defrauding ++-.+-++eeereees | 3 3 
Bigamy ----- bbeeheses ease | 1 
Violent assault to kill..-..+.- | 6 
Harbouring convicts ------ : 3 
Disorderly houses --------> . | 10 2 








Total....0sce0. sekace 594 243 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRECEDING TABLE. 


1st. During the four first of these eight years, the pri- 
sons were peopled from the city and county of Philadel- 
phia only. During the four last years, the whole state of 
Pennsylvania has sent its convicts in addition. 

2d. Among the 321 white strangers convicted during 
the four first years, 251 were Irish, and 84 English or 
Scotch. During the four last years, among the 135 
strangers 92 are Irish, and 19 English or Scotch. The 
Irish compose, therefore, in the two periods, more than 
twoethirds of the strangers, and almost one-half of the 
sum total of prisoners, comprehending even those whose 
place of birth is uncertain, and of whom a considerable 
number are, without doubt, from Ireland, 








3d. During the four first years, 73 criminals were con. 
demned for the second time, and some even five or six 
times, while sixteen only, who had been condemned under 
the regimen of the four first years, are to be found under 
the new one. Six or seven are known to have been 
hanged in the neighbouring states; the rest have not 
been heard of. Five convicts only, of those belonging 
strictly to the new order, have been re-convicted; of these, 
three were negroes, and two whites; all for petty felonies, 

4th. Under the old, as well as under the present dis. 
cipline, crimes have multiplied in Philadelphia ad its 
neighbourhood out of all proportion when comparel with 
the country districts. 

The above statements are extracted from the book of the 
gaol of Philadelphia; to which gaol the sheriff is (bliged 
by law to send all the convicts in the state, unler the 
penalty of being answerable for them, in case of nin-com- 
pliance. As, till last year, the crimes of rape, of every 
species of murder, of setting fire to buildings, and of 
treason, were punished with death, it may have kapyened 
that several criminals of this description may have been 
hanged in the course of the seven preceding years; but 
their number could not have been considerable, With 
Tespect to treason, the only criminals which have been 
heard of for a long time back were those who joined the 
confederacy of Pittsburg during the last autumn, 

I conclude with repeating, that the state of society in 
Europe is, doubtless, not to be compared, in ery point, 
with that of America, and particularly in thatof crimes; 
since in almost every part of Europe an ove-sbundant 
population renders the subsistence of many p:rsons diffie 
cult, or precarious; and since long-continual habits of 
vice render crimes not only more frequent, bu: more atroe 
cious and more intricate, and the criminals more villainous 
and hardened. In America, a deficiency of population 
assures to the present inhabitants, and to those who may 
yet arrive for a long time to come, subsistence, ese, and 
even wealth, in proportion to their industry. Thee long. 
continued habits of wickedness, this perpetuity of transe 
mitted villainy in a certain class of men, too remarkably 
exhibited in Europe, are in a great measure to be attrie 
buted to its criminal jurisprudence and its penal codes; 
we may add, to the form of its governments, a circum. 
stance which always more or less influences the actions and 
habits of the governed. The striking difference between 
the results of the two systems of punishment and impri- 
sonment observed in Philadelphia, (a difference recognised 
by every inhabitant of the siate;) above all, the difference 
in the number of such criminals as now receive sentence 
of condenmation a second time, (whether after having 
undergone their first sentence of confinement, or after 
obtaining pardon, is an incontestible evidence in support 
of the foregoing truths. Every thing, I repeat it, ought 
to encourage Europe to follow this great example. The 
same effects will perhaps, and in all probability, be pro- 
duced more tardily, and perhaps they will never become 
so perfect as in this country ; but they will excite the asto- 
nishment of those generous citizens who may attempt the 
task, provided they begin it and go on with courage, per- 
severance, and determined steadiness. It is the part of 
good governments to look out for such men, and to afford 
them the means of success. 














METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Liverpool Courier.} 





Extreme; Thermo- Extreme} State of 
during | meter8 heat Da-jihe Wind 
Night. |morning /ring @ay.} at noon. 


Barometer Kemarke 
at at 


noon, horn. 














b | 
7129 65 | 48 O|N.N.W.!Stormy. 
8 | 29 80 | O} ON. {Fair, 
9 |30 10, 38 0} 43 0) 49 O| N.W. [Cloudy. 
‘10 | 30 20) 43 0} 48 O| 57 O} W.S.W./Cloudy. 
11 {29 93! 51 0} 56 0} 60 Of} W.S.W.) \Cloudy. 
12/29 90! 49 O} 52 O} 57 OF W. |Cloudy. 
13/29 50! 50 0} 53 0: 59 Of} W. (Rain, 


7th, Six, p.m. thunder and lightning. 
$th, Hail stormy during night: six, p.m. hail, 


40 0} 44 0 
36 0; 43 ¢ 
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ROVED COPY-BOOKS, SCALES, AND OTHER APPA- 
RATUS FOR FACILITATING EDUCATION. 
—- 


Part of the following article appeared in the Mercury, 
nd the importance of the subject has induced us to give 
here in a more enlarged form. 

Our readers in general must be aware that we have, for 
sme time past, exerted ourselves to bring into public 
otice and general use several important and simple in- 
ntions of Mr. Dolier. Our exertions have not been 
ithout effect, and we have partially succeeded, by means 
{the Kaleidoscope, in directing the public attention to 
hese most useful improvements. 

Mr. John Smith, of our office, who has, for some 
nonths past, been indefatigable in perfecting Mr. Dolier’s 
imirable inventions, has adopted a very successful method 
{ bringing them more prominently before the public, by 
tlivering lectures on early educaion, illustrated by Mr. 
Dolier’s inventions, which are exhibited and explained to 
he audience. 

Mr. Smith made his debut at Whitehaven last week, 
ith the most complete success, as will be seen by the 
lowing article, which is copied from the Cumberland 
Pucquet of Tuesday last. This very flattering testimonial 
here inserted, without consulting Mr. John Smith, by 


4 


isfriend, the writer of this paragraph. te 





Agreeably to public notice, Mr. John Smith, of Liver- 
wl, delivered two lectures on elementary education, in 
. Well’s room, Irish-street, in this town, (Whitehaven) 
nthe evenings of Thursday and Friday last, to genteel 
udiences.) On Thursday evening the attendance was not 
y numerous; but the crowded state of the room on 
riday made ample amends for this apparent want of 
tein our townsmen for a subject of such great import- 
ce as that on which the lecturer treated—namely, the 
ducation of youth. 
Mr. Smith commenced by telling his hearers, that it 
his first ‘appearance in the capacity of public lecturer : 
here was sufficient proof, however, that he was no stranger 
public speaking, nor had he undertaken the task with- 
at being duly prepared to treat the subject with that 
bility which its great importance demanded. Mr. Smith 
msesses Many requisites for an orator—a good voice, clear 
nd distinct utterance, and speaks with sufficient animation 
secure the attention of his hearers. These essentials, 
owever, without a still greater qualification would have 
en of little avail, but this qualification Mr. Smith also 
psesses in no ordinary degree. He treated the question 
avery masterly style: his language was fine, his man- 
pleasing, and he has the rare, yet almost indispensable 
uility in a lecturer, of making every topic on which he 
aks comprehensible even to the capacities of his juvenile 
rers. Though we differ with Mr. Smith on some minor 
pints, or rather perhaps should consider some of his plans 
fective if reduced to practice, we heard enough to admire 
0 justify us in recommending the system he advocates, 
ilthe truly ingenious inventions of Mr. Dolier to the 
tice of the public. . 
The lectures were listened to throughout with the most 
uked attention, and the speaker was frequently very 
‘ly applauded. We recollect nothing of a similar 
ire ever having excited so much interest in the town 
the Jelivery of these lectures; and the natural con- 
- has been, the adoption, by many of the principal 
Mc in the town and neighbourhood, of one or more 
Mr. ‘olicr’s inventions. We have also much pleasure 
stating that a set of the arithmetical scales have been 
Mained fur the Marine School, and other public semi- 
ies we have no doubt will soon follow the example. 
With regard to Mr. Dolier’s ingenious and useful inven- 
ius, (which, by the way, it seems the sole aim ef Mr. 
mith in the delivery of his lectures to introduce to the 
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notice of the public,) it would scarcely be safe, were any 
one so disposed, to hazard an unfavourable opinion as re- 
spects their utility, after the flattering testimonials which 
have been given from so many sources, and by men too so 
competent to appreciate their importance. We, however, 
have no fault to find; our task is therefore merely to fol- 
low in the wake of those who have spoken on the subject be- 
fore us. The inventions consist of a series of copy-books 
admirably calcuiated to facilitate the progress of youth in 
the acquirement of a regular and superior style of penman- 
ships; a set of arithmetical scales for expediting the learner 
in the elementary rules of arithmetic ; a hand-machine for 
ruling; a beautiful white slate; and though last, perhaps 
not least, a delible ink, which when written with may be 
effaced without much detriment to the paper. 

To a great portion of our readers in this town Mr. 
Dolier’s inventions are already familiar, but for the infor- 
mation of those who may not yet have seen them, we ex- 
tract the following from a daily paper :— 

‘© A copy-book, intended to facilitate the acquisition of 
a regular and correct method of writing by young persons, 
has recently been put into our hands, and we consider the 
principle of the invention so simple and efficacious as to 
entitle it to public attention. There is a series of copy- 
books arranged on this system, calculated to lead the pupil 
from the first rudiments of the art, through a selection of 
judiciously continued lessons, to the complete perfection 
of fine and ready penmanship. The head lines of the 
copy-books contain specimens of the various styles of 
writing, the imitation of which is rendered easy to the 
learner by means of mathematical lines, showing the 
proper inclination, proportion, and shape of each letter, 
and its relative distance from others. ‘This is effected 
without the outlines of the letters being traced, (as we 
have sometimes seen them,) and the mere filling of them 
up left to the pupil,—a mode which gives the appearance 
of rapid advancement, without being attended by much 
substantial advantage. On the contrary, according to the 
method now proposed, the formation of the several cha- 
racters will depend entirely upon the eye and hand of the 
party to be instructed, who will only be preserved from 
falling into irregularities desirable to be avoided at the 
outset, and of difficult correction when once contracted. 
The thickness of the down-strokes, the precise angles at 
which the hair-strokes and down-strokes should unite, 
the proper width of every letter, the height of heads and 
length of tails of t’s and p’s, &c., are all indicated in a 
manner to prevent the possibility of mistake. Vicious 
habits of writing are thus prevented, at the same time that 
the taste and manual dexterity of the pupil are encouraged 
rather than restrained. A provision is made to afford both 
instructor and learner frequent opportunities of ascertain- 
ing the latter’s progress in the attempt to bring the eye 
and the hand into unison of design and execution; and, 
in order to effect this very desirable object, each alternate 
page of the copy-books is unmarked by the reeded lines 
that, on the opposite side, serve as guides to the attain- 
ment of the art. Various systems of calligraphy have 
from time to time been proposed. ‘The present possesses 
the merit of great simplicity, combined with considerable 
ingenuity. The principle is not entirely new to us; but 
it would be doing an injustice to Mr. Dolier, the ingenious 
person by whom these copy-books are submitted to the 
public, if we did not at once admit that the details of his 
contrivance possess features of originality which suffici- 
ently distinguish it from any preceding method. The 
author has combined the best parts of the former plans 
into a system, which is rendered, chiefly by means of the 
novelties and iinprovements he has introduced, the most 
valuable we have ever yet met with. We understand it is 
in contemplation to introduce the copy-books into the 
military and naval schools at Chelsea and Greenwich. In 
our opinion it is only necessary that the system should be 
tried in order to ensure its general adoption in private as 
well as public establishments for the education of youth. 
Taking into account the great superiority of these over 
the ordinary copy-books, the price is moderate, and can 
be no obstacle to their extensive use. ‘The increased ex- 
pense may be reduced almost to nothing by the use of a 
patent hand-machine, (the invention of Mr. Dolier,) by 
means of which teachers can prepare their own books.— 
We have also seen, by the seme inventor, a set of scales 
for arranging, correcting, and varying arithmetical lessons 
with astonishing ease, rapidi:y, and precision.—It would 
carry us too far to attempt any description of them at pre- 
sent. Suffice it to say, by the use of them a person so 
ignorant of the properties of numbers as not to know that 
two and two make four, can set sums for three or four 


mes superine 


1 classes, say of fifty boys each, at the sam 
th intalli- 


tend the working «f them, correct the re sul 


ble accuracy, and, in so doing, state aft question, to 
| be resolved and proved by a similar pro ; and all this 
without a word spoken by waster or scholar, or a finger 


moved by the former.” 

We purposed giviog a brief sketch of Mr. Smith's lees 
tures, but as our space will not permit us to give even 
an outline in our present Dumber, we are con truined to 
defer it until next week 3 and must content ourselves for 
the present with relating an instance we witnessed on Fri- 
day evening of the superiority of Mr. Dolier’s arithmetical 
scales over the usual mode of instruction practised at the 
National School in thistown. About twelve of the pupils 
taught at that school were brought to the lecture-room and 
required to perform a question in arithmetic after their own 
method, which they completed in G6) minutes. Mr. Do- 
lier’s scales were then put into their hands, upon these the 
least expert of the scholars worked six similar questions, 
ther boys finished seven, several of themeight, and one 
nine in thesame space of time. This single example affords 
a striking instance of the superiority of Mr. Dolier’s new 
mode of teaching, when compared with the long-established 
practice of the schools; and promises to introduce a new 
era in the scienceof public instruction, by facilitating the 
progress of youth in acquiring a perfect knowledge of 
arithmetic in less than half the time hitherto required for 
that important object. 





dFine Arts. 
MR. WEBBE'S LECTURES ON MUSIC, AT THE LIVER- 
POOL ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
ont 

We were unable to be present at Mr. Webbe’s second 
lecture on Friday se’nnight, and we can only say, there- 
fore, with reference to that lecture, that, according to the 
report we have heard from some intelligent friends, it 
afforded the audience as much satisfaction as they exe 
perienced from the former lecture, and that it was most 
respectably attended. 

Jn Monday we had the pleasure to hear Mr. Webbe's 
third lecture; and when the abstruse nature of the subject 
is taken into consideration, we must congratulate the lec. 
turer upon making the most of his materials. The theory 
of harmonics is generally so encumbered with mathema- 
tical calculation and technical phraseology, as to be unin- 
telligible to the generality of those who read or hear any 
thing on the subject. Mr. Webbe, however, endeavoured 
to impart to it a more popular and less forbidding aspect, 
and he completely succeeded. 

There is avery simple mode of producing a series of 
harmonics which Mr. Webbe did not notice, but which we 
mention here as a common flute is all that is necessary to 
producethem. Ifthe low D be sounded, any person who 
understands the instrument may produce four more notes 
without changing the fingering, merely by the breath,— 
The notes will be in the following succession :—D, the fun- 
damental; D, the octave; A, the fifth to that octave ; 
D, the second octave; I’, the third to that octave; thus 
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We know that six notes can be produced without chang- 
ing the fingering, but the last in the series can only be 
sounded by a very expert player. 

It is not a little singular that the harmonic notes are of 
a finer quality than the same notes when fingered in the 
regular method ; and a superior player produces the most 
pleasing effect by what is termed false fingering, which is 
generally but the skilful and delicate use of the harmonics. 

Mr. Webbe adverted to the ASolian harp as better 











adapted to produce the harmonics than any other instru. 
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ment; and he mentioned a very simple method of forming 
that instrument from a single string stretched tight on the 
bottom part of a window frame. 

It is a fact that a single, fine harp or mandoline-string, 
of two or three feet long, will produce all the variety to be 
found in the most complex olian harp ; and it is a phe- 
nomenon never yet solved, how it is possible for one string, 
at the same time, to produce two or three different sounds. 

As Mr. Webbe has introduced the Zolian harp to illus- 
trate his lecture, we shall here briefly advert to a very 
cheap and simple instrument with one string, which we 
described very fully in the fourth volume of the Kalcido- 
scope, pages 37 and 45. In the first of these articles we 
recommended fixing the string on the window frame, as 
mentioned by Mr. Webbe; but as many persons have 
objections to drive nails into the frame, we subsequently 
pointed out a’method which is not liable to that objection, 
and which at the same time admits of the monochord being 
immediately transferred from one window, or one house, 
to another. ‘The following mode of constructing it will, 
we trust, be perfectly intelligible :— 

** The frame represented in our sketch is a simple piece 
of deal or fir, which is, we believe, the best for the purpose. 
It is about thirty inches long, an inch and a half broad, 
and half an inch thick. Two small nails are driven into 
the ends of this frame, not perpendicularly as before re- 
commended, but horizontally. The string is then fas- 
tened to one of the nails, and stretched along the surface 
of the frame so as to be in contact with it, then made secure 
to the other nail by repeatedly winding it round it. Two 
small bridges, made of wood, of one-third or half an inch 
high, must be placed under the string near the endsof the 
frame, in order to raise the string to its proper elevation. 
When the instrument is thus prepared, it may be trans- 
ferred from one window to another, until the best situation 
18 ascertained.” 








One very interesting part of Mr. Webbe’s lecture re- 
jated to those occasional departures from the established 
rules of composition which are sometimes to be found in 
the works of our first-rate composers. These are not to 
be ascribed to lapsus penn, but have been purposely 
introduced, in order to produce an effect which could 
not be attained by a rigid adherence to the strict rules 
4! harmony. Mr. Webbe played over a very fine fugue 
of Bach, and a capital piece by Woelfl,in which both these 

nuposers have indulged in the license to which we have 
sdverted. His object in,introducing these compositions was 
t» sliow that these irregularities considerably heightened 
the effvets of the pieces in which they were introduced. 

It 1s alike creditable to the talents of the lecturer and 
t) the taste of our townsmen, that Mr. Webbe’s lectures 

ye more popular and attractive as they proceed. We 
elieve there has seldom, on any occasion, been assembled 
in the Royal Institution a more fashionable audience than 
hat we had the pleasure to see on Monday last. (7 


Correspondence. 


HAMLET’S SOLILOQUY. 











— 

TO THE EDITOR 
it,—Without the slightest pretension to my ever 
wiog able even to appreciate the profound investigation 
id consequent discoveries of your Wigan correspondent, 
} yet must beg leave to tell him that the mere passive 
nyry of life does not consist in suffering the stings 
4 arrows of Outrageous fortune, and that poor Billy 
hakspeare probably knew very well what he meant when 
vr yu his farrago of nonsense, as Mr. W. A. is pleased 


Ho uparte did not enjoy his life at St. Helena ; he fretted 
to death ; and, however noble might have been his 
yesoletions to bear his change of fortune, those who knew 


him best had strong misgivings about his not being so 
good as his word, and they would have thought it more 
noble if he had perished sword in hand, or even by his own 
sword, conformably to his previous declarations about the 
disgrace of relinquishing well-founded claims, and sitting 
down, even on a throne, if degraded. His prolongation 
of life seems to have been in no ways profitable to him, 
and if the metaphysical speculations of Prince Hamlet 
were to be renewed even in our own days, the perplexity 
of a weak mind would be as great as ever, and the evi- 
dently requisite comparisons would be a good deal more 
than merely verbal. 

W. A. may be correct in so far as he thinks the soliloquy 
beneath the gravity of his own criticism; but as I do not 
pretend to be quite as grave as that comes to,® I take the li- 
berty to suggest that in criticising dramatical pieces we have 
not to consider how the Christian or the true philosopher 
ought to think and to act, but whether the author makes 
the persons whom he introduces speak in character. Now, 
the Danish Prince is not a man of formed principles, but 
a youth recently returned from school, who has studied 
Plato and Seneca, has read the biographies of Cato and 
Brutus, and is overwhelmed with grief. Is he likely to 
reason in the manner stated,—or is he not? That is the 


shall most thankfully receive any improvements upon 
Shakspeare that may be forthcoming, and I venture to 
promise a goodly number of subscribers both at home 
and abroad. It is, in fact, high time that some one, 


and I know many very respectable people who are quite 
tired of hearing always the same works praised in pre- 
ference to all others, including their own valuable lucu- 
brations.—I remain, very respectfully, yours, &c. 
Liverpool, October 13, 1829. = P. P. 


Mearns 


© If I remember rightly, I once read in the Kaleidoscope that 
the gravest animal was an ass. 
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DIVINITY, MEDICINE, AND LAW. 





ie eee 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—On looking over your entertaining miscellany of 
Tuesday last, I find that my trifling remarks have been 
thought worthy of the attention of your correspondent 
Peter Plainway. 1 have said that there is no rank in 
society more useful or honourable than that of a pious 
divine, a skilful physician, or a learned lawyer; and this 
I am still willing to maintain. 

I have not said that these alone are capable of perform- 
ing or fulfilling all the duties of society, but that they are 
absolutely necessary to its well-being, let that society be 
what it will; and when I mention the divine, the physi- 
cian, and the lawyer, I should wish them to be understood 
as the representatives of their several professions, and not 
merely as individuals. 

But your humorous correspondent seems to consider the 
whole three as mere ciphers when compared to his wor- 
thies ; with what plausibility, of course, every one must 
judge for himself. 

That Peter may not be in want ofa physician I heartily 
hope, and that he is versed in theology I am right glad to 
observe; but that he should condemn these things as use- 
less in others, makes me pity his rashness. 

He seems to think that J cannot be sincere in what I 
have there advanced, though (to use Goldsmith’s phrase) 
in truth I would hope that /e is not serious. 

Now, as plain as Peter affects to be, he is still some- 
what ambiguous. He would have us believe one moment 
that there is no one whom he admires more than a Jearned 
lawyer; and the next moment he strains every nerve to 
muke the profession, a member of which be respects, 
appear ridiculous: and as Peter has told us so expressly 
that professors of divinity and medicine are useless, I 
cannot but conceive that he considers those of law equally 
60; or, to speak more to the purpose, that all law is un- 





necessary ; for unless we have administrators of the law, 


point. I will not take upon myself to settle it; but I |,, 


capable of the task, should set about it in good earnest, | wat 


| in wet weather, and will protect the 


a 






it is evident that the law becomes useless and of no effect; 
or, in Peter’s way, unless his bootmaker made him hi 
boots, the leather would be of little use to Peter. 

It is true that our laws are pleaded in the defence vf, 
with as great freedom as against the guilty; but this, 
instead of degrading them or their professors, only adds 1 
their lustre and renown. 

To conclude ; *‘ of law” it has been said,” ‘* there can ty 
no less acknowledged than that her seat is the bosom of 
God, her voice the harmony of the world ; all things in 
heaven and earth do her homage—the very least as feeli 
her care—the greatest as not exempted from her power; 
both angels and men, and creatures of what condition, 
soever, though each in different sort and manner, yet all, 
with uniform consent, admiring her as the mother of their 
peace and joy.” CLIO, 

* See Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, book I. p. 226, 
FS 
ON SALE, 
At the Mercury-office, Lord-street, Liverpool, 


AN elegant LITHOGRAPHIC DRAWING of the 
CATHOLIC COLLEGE, at STONYHURST, Lancashire, and 
the neighbouring grounds.—-Price 3s. 6d. 

DOLIER’S COPY-BOOK and PEN-DIRECTING S¥STey, 
for the FORMATION of LETTERS. cated to the 
King, by his Majesty's gracious permission.—Price 1a, each 
wn whi Ma bfoninlatsd €OMPOSITION for making 
aterproof and strengthening Leather, ticularly SO. 
of BOOTS and SHOES. . ne — 
This unrivalied congposition will, at a very trifling ex. 
pense, render the Soles of Boots and Shoes, Aprons of Gigs, Ha 
ness, and all Leather exposed to the atmosphere, completely 
erproof,and totally impervious to all damp and moisture 
whatever; and it will cause them to wear nearly double the 
time. One great perfection of this article is its cheapnes 
and easy application. A pair of Boots or Shoes can be made 
—— in a few minutes. by any person who can clean 


em. 
This valuable Composition will prove the Lest and sw 
preventive against all damp and moisture coming to thefeet 



















































‘om 
coughs, and the numerous train of ills arising from wet and 
cold feet. It will be found the greatest protector of health 
and promoter of economy, ever offered to the public. In 
bottles at 1s.each. Which is warranted to keep one person’ 
Boots or Shoes dry for a year. 

CAMERON’S INDELIBLE PERMANEN 
MARKING INK, for LINENS, &c.—Thesingular and impo 
ant property of this valuable discovery is, that the effe 
required is instantly produced at one operation by simp! 
writing on any part of the Cloth or Linen, without th 
trouble of a previous preparation;—for, on wetting th 
Writing with Cameron’s Chemical Compound, it is instantane 
ously converted into a permanent black, which 
can diseharge, and which may be immediate] 
the washing tub, or not, as convenient, without beinge 
posed tothesun. The whole operation {fs so extremely sim 
ple that a Lady, by Cameron’s Marking Ink and Chemie 
Compound, can as easily, and in as shorta time, mark on 
hundred pieces of Linen, as she could do ten by the old method 
It does away with the tedious processes of wetting, drying 
and —— to the sun, and thereby not only saves a gre 
deal of trouble, but likewise entirely removes every risk of 
injuring the clothes. 

Invented and prepared by C. CAmEron, Chemist, Liverp 

As spurious imitations may soon be imposed on the public 
they will be pleased to observe that none are genuine unl 
they have the autograph signature, ‘* Charles Cameron,” wri 
ten on the outside wrapper, or paper of direction 
2s. or 28. 6d., with case. 


Go Correspondents. 


Wuar 18 GEentinity ?—In order to make room for the account 
of the interesting Roman antiquity which occupies our first 
page, we must postpone the first portion of the new Ame 
rican novel until the next or the following week. 

We shall attend to the communications of #. G. and Amicus 

We have received the verses of H. 

Tar Genius oF Persero.is.—We shall be glad to receive from 
our correspondent G. #7. the sequel to the narrative, t 
former portion of which we have in our possession. 

THE WINTER’s WrEATH.—We have this week given 8 "6 
extract from this elegant Annual, to which we *):0ii {10 
time to time pay our respects, 

SupPLEMENTARY NumBer.—We shall very soon present 0! 

readers with a gratuitous supplemental sheet, ag usual, in 

order to make them ample compensation for the space occu« 
pied by those articles which we occasionally transfer from 
the Mercury. 




























Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERTON 
SMITH and JOHN SMITH, at their Genera) Printing 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool, where Printing 
in all its branches is executed in the best style, and 04 








reasonable terms. 
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